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the Prince of Wiirtemberg deserves. Of limited faculties,
and educated in the French principles of taste, then common
to persons of his rank in Germany, he had perused the Hob-
bers with unfeigned disgust; he could see in the author only
a misguided enthusiast, with talents barely enough to make
him dangerous. And though he never fully or formally re-
tracted this injustice, he did not follow it up; when Schiller
became known to the world at large, the Duke ceased to
persecute him. The father he still kept in his service, and
nowise molested.

In the mean time, however, various mortifications awaited
Schiller. It was in vain that he discharged the humble duties
of his station with the most strict fidelity, and even, it is
said, with superior skill: he was a suspected person, and his
most innocent actions were misconstrued, his slightest faults
were visited with the full measure of official severity. His
busy imagination aggravated the evil. He had seen poor
Schubart1 wearing out his tedious eight years of durance in
the fortress of Asperg, because he had been "a rock of offence
to the powers that were." The fate of this unfortunate
author appeared to Schiller a type of his own. His free
spirit shrank at the prospect of wasting its strength in strife
against the pitiful constraints, the minute and endless perse-
cutions of men who knew him not, yet had his fortune in
their hands; the idea of dungeons and jailers haunted and
tortured his mind; and the means of escaping them, the re-
nunciation of poetry, the source of all his joy, if likewise of
many woes, the radiant guiding-star of his turbid and obscure
existence, seemed a sentence of death to all that was digni-
fied, and delightful, and worth retaining, in his character.
Totally ignorant of what is called the world; conscious too
of the might that slumbered in his soul, and proud of it,
as kings are of their sceptres; impetuous when roused, and
spurning unjust restraint; yet wavering and timid from the
delicacy of his nature, and still more restricted in the free-
dom of his movements by the circumstances of his father,
whose all depended on the pleasure of the court, Schiller felt

1 See Appendix, No. 1